the church that had been so familiar to him since the day
before.
The unknown woman was there already. She was kneeling
at the very entrance, among the crowd of worshippers.
Ordynov forced his way through the dense mass of beggars,
old women in rags, sick people and cripples, who were wait-
ing for alms at the church door, and knelt down beside the
stranger. His clothes touched her clothes and he heard the
breath that came irregularly from her lips as she whispered a
fervent prayer. As before, her features were quivering with
a feeling of boundless devotion, and tears again were falling
and drying on her burning cheeks, as though washing away
some fearful crime. It was quite dark in the place where they
were both kneeling, and only from time to time the dim flame
of the lamp, flickering in the draught from the narrow open
window pane, threw a quivering glimmer on her face, every
feature of which printed itself on the young man's memory,
making his eyes swim, and rending his heart with a vague,
insufferable pain. But this torment had a peculiar, intense
ecstasy of its own. At last he could not endure it; his breast
began shuddering and aching all in one instant with a sweet
and unfamiliar yearning, and, bursting into sobs, he bowed
down with his feverish head to the cold pavement of the
church. He saw nothing and felt nothing but the ache in his
heart, which thrilled with sweet anguish.
This extreme impressionability, sensitiveness, and lack of
resisting power may have been developed by solitude, or this
impulsiveness of heart may have been evolved in the exhaust-
ing, suffocating and hopeless silence of long, sleepless nights,
in the midst of unconscious yearnings and impatient stirrings
of spirit, till it was ready at last to explode and find an outlet,
or it may have been simply that the time for that solemn
moment had suddenly arrived and it was as inevitable as when
on a sullen, stifling day the whole sky grows suddenly black
and a storm pours rain and fire on the parched earth, hangs
pearly drops on the emerald twigs, beats down the grass, the
crops, crushes to the earth the tender cups of the flowers, in
order that afterwards, at the first rays of the sun, everything,
reviving again, may shine and rise to meet it, and triumphantly
lift to the sky its sweet, luxuriant incense, glad and rejoicing
in its new life . . .
But Ordynov could not think now what was the matter with
him. He was scarcely conscious.